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The Senate, as in committee of the whole, having under consideration tbs bill No. J74) 
to authorize thft pi»op'o -of »J»o "r«.ii£tory or itansaB toTBrra a constitution and btate govern- 
ment, and to provide for their admission into the Union when they have the requisite popu- 
lation — » , , 

Mr. BENJAMIN said : Mr. President, this is the third time vyithm the short nistory of our 
republic that its internal peace has been imperilled. Thrice already has the bond .which binds 
together the different States of the confederacy been menaced with disruption, and on each oc- 
casion the disturbing element has been the same. This Union, which, at the date r>f the adop- 
tion of the constitution, was formed of one non-slaveholding and twelve slaveholding States, 
now presents an array of sixteen of the former and only fifteeti of the latter.. Causes, which 
'ars too obvious to require enumeration, have operated since the foundation of the government 
in producing the abolition of eluvery in the northern portion of the country. 

On the first of these occasions, Mr. President, in 1820, more than thirty years after the for- 
mation of the Union, the North for the first time endeavored to secure the admission of Maine 
into the Union, while at the same time it attempted to exclude Missouri — and that, too, in de- 
fiance of the provisions of the treaty of cession of 1803, the words of which are that " the said 
Territory shall be admitted into the Union at the earliest possible period consistently with the 

!)rincipleE of the fedcal constitution." The history of that controversy has been too frequent- 
y and too thoroughly discussed on this floor within the last two years to permit me to dwell 
upon it at any length. I must, however, be permitted to express my regret that the eminent 
men who had charge of the interests of the South at that time ever yielded their consent to a 
c -(mpromiae which, in my judgment, is contrary to the true theory of the constitution, irrecon- 
cilable with a just regard to the principle of equality amongst the States, and which, as a mere 
measure of policy, was totaUy inadequate to the end proposed — of securing perfect harmony 
upo'n the subject of a division between the different sections of the confederacy of that territory 
■which was common to all. It never answered its purpose — not for a single year. Scarcely- 
had it been passed when it was broken by nearly every northern State. Whenever appealed to 
by the South, it was scorned, derided, and repudiated. When, in 1850, we proposed the ex- 
tension of its principles to the territory acquired in the Mexican war, our proposition was con- 
tumeliously rejected. When, in 1854, we finally agreed to repeal in terms that which for more 
than a quarter of a century had ceased to have any active effect, it was made use of fts Aisubject 
of vituperation towards tne South. We were accused of violating " plighted ,i«lh^'*-s^^ 
very much, thi4;|«me regard for truth as has recently been displayed on this floor* in those jnen* 
dacious tales which have been brought to us about the state of affairs in Karisas^^^iii_i^ 

I repeat, Mr. President, the policy of seeking for some other compromifiectbairwo0 iwntfth 
-are contained in the constitution was a mistaken policy on the part of th^iSottths,- Thft Cbridi- 
• lion of the country this day shows the fact. 1 thank Heaven that the South^hM at length be- 
come aw^re of this mistake. She has no longer any compromises to offer orito accept. She 
looks to thore c'ont^vined in the constitution itself. By them she will live ; to iHend she will ad- 
' here; anu those provisions which are contained in it shall be- violated to her wrong, then 
she will calmly «ind resolutely withdraw from a compactjill the obligations of which sheia ex- 
pected scrupulously to fulfil, fr.om all the benefits of which dher is ignominiously excluded. ' 

Upon each oi" these occasions long debate has taken place upon the question of the4)oweriOf 
Congresf? to exclude slavery from the Territories by law. Tlie discussion on this subject has 
been so full and thorough, every aspect in which it is capable of being pre^^ented has been so 
minutely examined, that 1 cannot detain the Senate by a further discussion of it This, how- 
ever, I will say, that till adftiit that the power to legislate fer the Territories is nowhere givett 
express terms in the constitution. It is true, sir, that the. honorable 8ena.tqr from JNe;j*r 
lampshire [Mr. Hai.e,] who opened the discussion on this subject/jiid eay^otnelhitog about 
lat power being contained in a clause of the constitution -^vhich vests j^h Congress' authority "to 
^Wlispbse o.rt.he public property. The argument on that point, hoWeWr, has been sb often 're- 
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The Senate, as ip/.:cmiBittee of the whole, having under consideration IbA hjll/S' No. 
to auihorizfi tlj» ■o.c BLansas^xolDrm'ir conslilulibn and State govern- 

,ine^at, and toproy .de fpr their admission into the Union when they have the requisite popu- 
Jption— ^ ■ 

Mr. BENJAMIN said : Mr. President, this is the third time within the s^oytlriBtory of our 
republic that, ns iniernal peace has been imperilled. Thrice already hee tW bond -which binds 
together the different States of the confederacy been menaced with disruption,-and on each oc- 
casion tb^ disturbing element has been the same. This Union, which, at the daite of the adop- 
tion of I'.e constitution, was formed of one non-slaveholding and twelve slaveholding States^ 
MOW f 'jsents an array of sixteen of the former and only fifteen of the latter.. Causes, which 
lurfi tC"' obvious to require enumeration, have operated since the foundation of the government 
in pr oducing the abolition of slavery in the northern portion of tho country. 

Q:i the first of these occasions, Mr. President, in 1820, more than thirty years after the for- 
iTi^rdon of the Union, the North for the first time endeavored to secure the admission of Maine 
inio the Union, while at the same time it attempted to exclude Missquri — and that, too, in de- 
fiance of the provisions of the treaty of cession of 1803, the words of which are that " the said 
Territory shall hs admitted into the Union at the earliest possible period consistently with the 
principles of the fedeml constitution." The history of that controversy has been too frequent- 
^ ly and too thoroughly discussed on this floor within the last two years to permit me to dwell 
upon it at any length. I must, however, be permitted to express my regret that the eminent 
men who had charge of the interests of the South at that time ever yielded their consent to a 
c. '»mpromiae which, in my judgment, is contrary to the true theory of the constitiition, irrecon- 
cilable with a just regard to the principle;of equality amongst the States, and which, as amere 
lueasure of policy, was totally inadequctte to the end proposed— ^of securing perfect harmony 
upo'n the subject of a division between the different sections of the confederacy of that t^tory 
^ which was common to all. It never answered its purpose — no"; for a single year. Scarcely 
* had it been passed wheti it was broken by nearly every, northern State. Whenever appealed to 

- by the South, it was scorned, derided, and repudiated. When, in 1650, we proposea the ex- 
tension of its principles to the territory acquired in the Mexican war, our proposition was cbn- 
tumeliously rejected. When, in*I854, we finally agreed to repeal in terms that which for more 
than a. quarter of a century had ceased to have any active effect, it viras made ose of «a atitmbjoct 
of vituperation towards the South. vWe were accused of violating " plighted-, j6uith^*-i^jyitS^ 
very mubl). thj^lguime regard for truth, as has recently been displayed ori this floOr iii'1SiQ8e>!i;}8a* 

; dacious talefl j«WMch have'Jieen brought to us about the state of affairs in KwMa&^jJ \^^}r' uS^ 

- 1 repeat, Mr. Presidentj^the polity of seeking f<» some other t»H»proTftlMrtBM<rffg^ 
^ «fe contained in the constitution was a mistaken policy on tbis part of tbef^ij[lhi£' 'The.eaiidi- 
' lion >^fthe> country this day shows the fact. 1 thank Heayen iniat the Sou(h)|«B at length be- 
- ' coriie awwre of this mistake. She hss no longer any comiH'onatses to offer incept. She 

- looks to 'tWe'contaihbd in the constitution itself. By then) she will live : tot tntw she will ad- 
' here ; ieuiu L those jprovisions ^which are contained in it shall btP violated to fier wrong, then 
' she %tli calmly and^ resolutely withdraw from a compactj^tl the obligations of which she is 6X- 
'■ 'pect^d^Bcrapulo.usty to fulfil, fcom all the benefits of whic^iho is ignominioosly excluded; 

Upon each oi' these occasions long debate has taken place upon the question of the-fjowerfof 
Congress to exclude skvery from the' Territories by law. The discnbsion op this subject has 
been so full and thorough, every aspect in which it is capable of being presented has been so 
Winutely examined, that 1 cannot detain the Senate by a farther di&ussion of it. This, how- 
ever, I will say, that all adAiit ^at Uie power to legislate f»r the Territories is nowhere given 
'it express terms in ihe constitution. It is true, sir, that the. honorable senator fr^m Ne:«r 
la^pshire [Mr. Hai.e,] who opened the discussion on this suhject/^id Bay;i^o'm«ftHi% about 
^ i'lif power being contained in a clause of the constitudbn which vesta ^ Congtciis'aathotity'^ 
jS^ibse or the i^ublic property. The argument =bn Uiat f oint, however, has teen sb often 'ra- 
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futed, and was|on that occasion triumphantly answered by my friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toombs,] that it ia entirely unnecet-ary to advert to it any further. Sir, 1 propose to place 
this qiiesiion on higher grounds than any reference to the mere tejft of the constitution, 1 pro- 
pose to peek for its true spirit, to inquire into its true theory, to look into the condition of these 
States when the constitution was fraried, anfi. to see whether, from all the circumstances that 
Burrounded the adoption of the constituJion, it be possible that Congress can exercise the power 
to exclude slaves from the Territories. 

In connexion with this subject, I desire to read a passage from the pppech of the senator 
from New York, [Mr. Seward,] who has given currency to a fallacy which is popular, which 
was brifflif adye^itd to by my friend from Alabama, [Mr. Clay,] and which I think deserving 
of some pore bxrendcd consideration. I read this passage from that speech : 

" S'avft-y is an outlaw under the law of nations. Still further, the constitution of the United 
States has expressly incorporated into itself all of the laws of comity for regulating the inter- 
course i etwten indepe.ndtnt Stales, which it deems proper to adopt. Whatever is forbidden 
iXptessly by the conslituiion is unlawful ; whatever is not foibidden is lawful." 

T naiiitain, Dn the contrary, that the constitution may be just as flagrantly and palpably vio- 
lated by ihe a'luse of pov.rers expressly conceded, as by the usurpation of powers expressly 
prohibiied. 'I'hia is no novel docirine. Ii obtains not only under this government — it has 
■bver<»^»i»"feliaali gpvernivients in Vhich constitutions and laws a^enot mere emptv words. 

Let us take up the conetilutidfl~anQ exaintue'some ot h»>«i«n»«. u» .aituatratton of my mean- 
ing. • . , . ■ ■ • ; 

Congress shall have power " to establish post offices and post roads." 

SuppoE%^jS4|!J,'increase in the number of the free Stales, they obtain control of the legisla- 
tive and exeiiUtive departments, and then proceed to, appropriate the money of the government 
exclusively for^poBtal facilities in those States, refusing all appropriations to tlie others. 

It has powfe^ to " erect forts, magazines, and arsenals." 

Suppose a northern mejority to use the common fund of the Union for protecting its own 
coasts, and to refuse all appropriations for that purpose to the slaveholding States. 

The Presirient, with the advice and consent of the Senate, *' shall have power to appoint am- 
bassadors, judges of the courts, and other public officers." 

Suppose all the officers of the government to be regularly and systematically selected from 
one section of the country which might possess a preponderating; power that every judge, col- 
lector, and postmaster required for service in the South should be selected front tha North. 

Can any man doubt, 'sir, that in any of these cases the constitution would be as dearly and 
shamelessly violated by such an abuse of power as it could possibly be by the usurpation of 

- an authority not granted? 

Mr. President, quite recently, across the Atlantic, in the country from which we derive most 
of our ideas of law and liberty, an attempt was made by the Q,ueen to appoint to the House of 
Lords a single peer, with a peerage for life. The power of the Crown to appoint peers, waa 
undoubted ; the ministry advised the appointment; and yet opposition was made in the House 
of Lords, and the proposition was advanced, maintrined, and sustained, that, abhough the pre- 
rogative of creating peers existed, the exercise of it, by the creation of a life peerage, was an 
abus^, and contrary to the fundamental constitution of the kingdom. The Crown yielded, and 
the lords triumphed. 

Sir, look at your Declaration of Independence. Upon what grounds was it that its immortal 
auQior placed the right of the people of this country to assert their independence, and to declare ' 

- that for the future they would hold the people of Great Britain *• enemies in war, in peace 
friends?'' Look at the entire list of giievanccs. There is scarcely one of them that is the 

^:|BBiJgmit)oin of an unconstitutional power ; every one of them is the abuse of an admitted con- 
-.'Btiw^cipd power. Upon liat principle yoiir Revolution rests ; and, sir, it is not to-day J nor be- 
foi^i^^dyJike this, that those who represent southern interests are to be told that the ques- 
tti4E^^[jL^v|kether a particular power ir* granted by the terms of the cdnstitution^lviihout reference 
to'wIiS^ai^. AUfeel at once, sir, (bat the instances which I have suggested would be< gross 

- abueej; ci'.tirrly contrary to that spirit. What, then, is the principle that underlies that whtjle 
' compact for our common government, and which we should all instinctively feel to .ha^jt; bam 

outraged by such abuses? It is, sir, the equality of the free and independent Sta.es witich 

- that instrument links together in a common bond of Union — entire, absolute, compleie, unqual- 
ified equality— equably as sovereigns, equality in their rights, cqualitjr in their duties. This 
was the spirit that presided over the formation of the constitution ; this the living spirit that 
breathes through every line of "it ; this the object professed by it of forming " a more perfect 

union"—- . 

" Great were the thoughts, and strong the minds, 

Of those who framed'in high debate 
The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair, broad empire State to State." 

Take away this league of love ; convert it into a bond of distnist, of suspicion, or of hattjT 
and the entire fabric which is held together by that cement will crumble to the earth, and vkf 
'. icattered in diehonored fragments upon the ground. ^ 

t 

I 
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Now, sir, apply these principles to . the q-jeation of the division of that territory which ia 
common to the country. Amidst all the wild theories, the fantastic propositions, v/hich upon 
this subject have been broached, I have heard no man yet contend that the territory which has 
been acquired by treaty, purchased by the common treasure, or conquered by the common 
valor of the country, is not the common property of all ; and I ask you if, upon any fair con- 
struction of the riahis of those States which formed this confederacy, as they are laid down in 
the conttiiution, this common territory can any more be appropriated to the exclusive use of one 
section of the Union than the common treasure can be employed for the excluiivo service of 
that same section ? 

Sir, in every case where the framers of the constitution foresaw any temptation which could 
induce a majority from one section of the Union to legislate for their own exclusive advantage, 
they have expressly prohibited such an abuse iri order to preserve equality between the States. 
They tell you that '« no capitation or other direct tox shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken." They tell you that " no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State." They tell you that " no preference shall be 
given, by any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one S:ate over those of another; 
nor shall vessels hour d to or from one Stale be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another." 
In the very preface nf the instrument, in declaring its objects, you are told that it was " to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the eom- 
mon deferice, promote the general welfare" of the land. Take it up under aify aspect that you 
please, and no fair, no jiroper, ho, candid construction of the instrument can lead to any other 
conclusion than that which I have announced. 

Those who are unwilling to meet the force of these prindples, who find that it is impossible 
to refute them, endeavor to evade their application. We are told that the South is not excluded 
from the common tirritory ; that we have all just the same right to go there which people from 
the North have ; lhat all that is done is to say that we shall not carry a particular species of 
property there ; and the honorable senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wade,] I remeHabe)*, in a speech 
deliveied by him on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, compared the prohibition by Congress of the 
introduction of slaves into the Territories to the prohibition of the introduction of spirituous 
liquors, or of gunpowder, or of any dangerous aubst£ince about which Congress might pass 
police regulations in legislating for the Territories. 

Mr. President, aa argument like this is as insulting to the intelligence of the people of the 
South Rs the maintenance of the proposition which it seeks to sustain would be injurious lo 
their interests. The fallacy,; to our minds, is so obvious that I believe no one has hitherto 
undertaken to answer it. It appears to carry its own answer. But, sir, we have been tcught 
by sad experience that arguments, however plainly their fallacy may appear to some, are fre- 
quently efficient instruments in deceiving others. Some mischief may be done by this state- 
ment, and I propose to give it a few moments' consideration. 

What is the condition of the common territory to which this argument is made to apply ? 
It is an uncultivated waste. It is covered either by the primeval forest, or it is still carpeted by 
the wavins: grass, over which no human shadow has been cast since its dewy surface first glit- 
tered in the morning Pun. It is utterly unfitted for any other human purpose than cultivation. 
Man could not there exist without obtaining his subsistence from the fruits of the earth. What 
is the condition of the South to which this argument is addressed? Almost ita.entire agricultu- 
ral population cnnsists of negro slaves ; and this is precisely the population which it is proposed 
to exclude. So that we are insulted and mocked by the offer to give us our portion of the 
common property, coupled with n condtdon which makes it impossible for us to use it, and 
which reserves it for the exclusive use of the North ; and then, when we utter some. faint com- 
plaint, when we modestly suggest that this is not very fair, we are answered by '.'shrtel^s for 
freedom," and the people of the North have their prejudices and passions infiamed by atppeals 
in which they are told of " southern aggressions " and of the *' usurpations of the fioiuberh 
slave power " .. . : ;< i , . 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, I desire to say a few words in relati<^ ib thtK]irin- 
ciples contained in ihe Kansas-Nebraska net ; not that they are necessary in my^plwt the 
country — not that the people of the South have the slightest doubt in relation to the policy or 
propriety of thfso enactments- -but for the purpose of answering a disingenuous argument 
which has been repeatedly urged in both branches of Congress. We are toM that those who 
advocated the passa<>;e of this act, and now sustain it, when at the North endeavLr to persuade 
northern people that it is the best possible enactment for freedom ; and that its advocates at th« 
South tell the people of the South thut it is an entire security for the right of the South ; and 
then it is f aid, with some show of reason, that one side or'the other has been cheated. 

Mr. President, those who use that argument at the North are right; those who sustain that 
bill upon the grounds which I have just mentioned, at the South, are right. NeitheF cheats ; 
neither is cheated. The history of the passags of that bill is familiar to us all. There was a 
series of propositions presented to its edvocates, upon alt of which they could a^ree save one. 
All agreed upon the right of a State to enter into this Union whenever it had sufficient popula- 
tion, and hnd formrd a republican constitution, whether that constitution eatablished or pro- 
hibited slavery. That provision was, theref re, inserted in the bill. All a3;reed that it was 
prejudicial to the best intf rests gf the country that the subject of slavery should be dtsctts«ed in 
Cohgrecd. All egreed that, whether Congress had the power or not to exclude slavery from 
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the Territories, it ought not to exercise it. All agreed that, if that power was owned by us, 
we ought to delegate it to the people whose interests were to be affected by the institutions 
established at home. We therefore put that into the bill. 

Then came the point upon which we disagreed. Some said, as I say, Cone;res3 has no 
power to exclude slavery from the common territory ; it cannot delegate it, and the people in 
the Territory cannot exercise it except at the time when they form their conatitution. Others 
Baid, Congress has the power ; Congress can delegate it, and the people can exercise it. Still 
others said — my honorable friend from Michigan [Mr. Cass] said — that the power to legislate 
on that subject was a power inherent in every people with whom the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment was anything more than an empty name. On this proposition we disagreed ; and to what 
conclusion did we come? We said in this bill that we transferred to the people of that Terri- 
tory the eniire power to control, by their own legislation, their own domestic institutions, sub- 
ject only to the provisions of the constitution ; that we would not interfere with them ; that 
they might do as they pleased on the subject ; that the constitution alone should govern. And 
then, in order to provide a means by which the constitution could govern, by which that single 
undecided question could be determined, we of the South, conscious that we were right, the 
North asserting the same confidence in its own doctrines, agreed that every question touching 
human slavery or human freedom should be appealable to tlie Supreme Court of the United 
Sta'tes for its decision. 

There is the Kansas bill. Therefore, when I advocate this bill among my people at home, 
conscious that they share my confidence in the correctness of the principles which I heie enun- 
ciated, I say to them, in all candor and sincerity, You are safe under this bill." Let the gen- 
tlemen of the North, who profess an equal confidence in what they believe to be constitutional 
principles on this subject, go to the same tribunal, and follow the example which the South has 
ever set them, of being a law-abiding and law-observing people, and this question will then be 
finally settled by a tribunal from which none of us will attempt an appeal. 

Stiange, strange, sir, that that sectio.i of this Union which bears throughout the country the 
reputation of being so excitable, so passionate, so violent, is always ready to submit its claims 
to the decisions of the tribunals of the country ; while that which is called the calm, cold, quiet, 
calculating North, always obeying the law, always subservient to the behests of the constitution, 
whenever this question of slavery arises — and this alone— appeals to Sharpe's rifles instead of 
courts of Justice. 

Mr. BUTLER. Those rifles are now better known as Beecher's Bibles. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, is there not something significant in this ? Does not the 
simple statement of this fact establish conclusively upon which side is the right? What man, 
confident of his titli), ever hesitated to submit it to the Supreme Court of the United States? 
What man, conscious of the weakness of his pretensions, did not dread to submit those pret.<;n- 
sions to that tribunal ? Let the people of the cpuntry compare the attitude of the two sections 
of the confederacy on this subject, and let them draw their own inference. 

The next proposition to which I wish very briefly to advert is one which emanates from the 
distinguished author of almost every heresy that appears on this subject. The honorable sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Seward] has thought proper to tell us that "slavery is an outlaw 
under the law of nations." Well, sir, that will be spread through the maciiinery of the federal 
post office. It is printed in your Globe. It will be read, probaoly, by millions of people who 
know nothing whatever in relation to the law of nations ; but they will think that a man of the 
eminent reputation of the distinguished senator from New York as a lawyer and as a statesman 
could not possibly, before the Senate of the United States, assert a principle of the law of nations 
so broadly and so unqualifiedly unless it were correct. Sir, it has done its mischief, and it will 
do more. No such faint voice as mine can follow it to every village, to every hamlet, to every 
cottage to which it has spread. Still, it is not improper, as these propositions in turn are made, 
that in ttara tiiey should be refuted. Mine be the easy task on this one — too easy to merit the 
least credit. 

I refer to but a single volume. This is not the place for elaborate discussion on legal ques- 
tion*. I'tberefore refer to a single work by an American author, the most recent en the law of 
nations in this country, and he tells us that thehonorable senator from New York, when he says 
that slavery is an outlaw under the law of nations, has taken up and adopted a pWnciple that 
Qreat Britain attempted to establish as the basis of her right ot sea- "h for a quarter of a cen- 
tury — a principle which was constantly repudiated and 'rejected by those who managed the 
negotiations in behalf of this country — a principle which was put down by John Gluincy 
Adams, who, I imagine, will scarcely be repudiated as authority upon any question touching 
the abolition of slavery by gentlemen identified either with the republican or abolitionist party. 
:He tells us this not only on the faith of the negotiations between the two governments, but he 
.proves that our government was right, not merely by citations of distinguished authors on 
natioiial law, but by the adjudications of the courts of justice of the highest class abroad and 
at home. That has been declared to be ihe law by the high court of Admiralty of Great 
Britain ; that has been declared to be the law by the court of King's Bench of Great Britain ; 
and, finally, in our own Supreme Court that sits below us, it was held (the venerable Chief 
Justice Marshall delivering the opinion of the court) that slavery was not an outlaw under the 
law of nations ; that slavery was protected by the law of natipns ; nay, sir, that the horrible 
slave trade which we have proscribed, which we have denounced as piracy in our statutes, is 
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protected by the law of nations. I refer the senator, if he desires to see where the authorities 
are collected on the subject, to Wheaton'a Treatise on the Law of Nations, pa^e 632 and fol- 
lowing. I will, however, request our Secretary to read a passage from the decision of Chief 
Justice Marshall, which is copied on the 635th pege. 
The Secretary read the extract, as follows : 

"But from the earliest times war had existed, and war conferred rights in which all had 
acquiesced. Among the most enlightened nations of antiquity one of these rights was that the 
victor might enslave the vanquished. That which was the usage of all nations could not be 
pronounced repugnant to the law of nations, which was certainly to be tried by the test of gen- 
eral usage. That which had received the assent of all must be the law of all. 

"Slavery, then, had its origin in force ; but as the world had agreed that it was the legiti- 
mate result of force, the state of things which was thus produced by general consent could not 
be pronounced unlawfuK % 

" Throughout Christendom this harsh rule had been exploded, and wax was no longer con- 
sidered fis giving a right to enslave captives. But this triumph had not been universal. The 
parties to the modern iaw of nations do not propagate their principles by force ; and Africa had 
not yet adopted them. Throughout the whole extent of that immense continent, so far as we 
Jrnoitf its history, it is still the law of nations that prisoners are slaves. The question, then, 
was, could those who had renounced this law be permitted to participate in its etTects by pur- 
chasing the human beings who are its victims? 

" Whatever might be the answer of a moralist to this question, a jurist must search for 
its legal solution in those principles which '?.rc sanctioned by the usages, the national acts, and 
the general assent of that portion of the world of which he considers himself a part, and to 
whose law the appeal is made. If we resort to this standard as theUest of international law, 
the question must be considered as decided in favor of the legality of the trade. Both Europe 
and America embarked in it, and for nearly two centuries it wascarried on without opposition 
and without censure. A jurist could not say that a practice thus supported was illegal, 
and that those engaged in it might be punished either personally or by deprivation of prop- 
erty." 

Mr. BEOAMIN. Now, Mr. President, I oppose the authority of Chief Justice .Marshall, 
on a question of international law, to the dictum of the honorable senator from New York. 

It is a matter which excites the deepest interest in our minds to inquire what are the mo- 
tives of this constant, cruel, unrelenting warfare which is waged by same of the people of the 
North against the rights of the South. What interest have they in the question whether or not 
a slave shall be moved from Louisiana or South Carolina to Kansas ? Kegard for the slive is 
not the motive ; that is clear. That was once used as a pretext, but having lost its force it is 
now abandoried from very shame. No man proposes to increase the number of slaves. No 
man can pretend for an instant that it is hurtful to the slave that his master should have the 
choice of leaving one location, where his fortunes are adverse, and seeking another where they 
iTOay be favorable, because on that may depend the physical comfort and ample supply of ne- 
cessaries for the slave. The motive is not the interest of the slave at all. 

Why, sir, what better proof do we want than this fact? This very faction— this very Kan- 
sas faction, of which certain gentlemen on this floor are the exclusive supporters and friends, 
and about which they are now making all the noise that is made in the country — has done, 
and is now doing avowedly, everyihing within its power to prevent the freedom of slaves. 
What has it in its power? The only thing that it can possibly do towards securing the free- 
dom of the slave is to offer a refuge for the emancipated slave. Everybody knows that one of 
the chief obstacles to be overcome in the South towards the emancipation of the slave is to find 
a refuge for h'rn. Hce is a virgin soil, and there are tens of thousands of acres of ground for 
every individual who can be found within its limits. It wants nothing so much as population. 
The South has slaves, and many southern slaveholders have slaves that they are ready to 
emancipate; but the southern lawsf think it dangerous that the two classes of colored popula- 
tion should be kept together. Yet this very Kansas faction, which could offer a refuge to those 
liberated and emancipated slaves, uses the very first instant when it can evince its intentions by 
the passage of an enactment, to pass a constitutional provision prohibiting liberated slaves from 
entering wi' bin its borders. Conduct like this is ample for the purpose of evincing the nio- 
tives which actuate the minds of men who are guihy of it. I say, once more, on the question 
of the interest which the North has on this subject, that it is not regard to the slave. That is 
proven ; no man can deny it. Now that that pretext has been abandoned, what are the others? 

Sir, if this were not a very grave subject, it would be amusing to listen to the frivolous pre- 
texts which have been put forth by senators on this floor to justify their conduct towards the 
South. The honorable senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hale] has a tender conscience, 
and is very mui'.h exercised for fear that the people who will live one hundred years hence in 
Kansas may look back and find that he did not help to keep slavery out, and will cuise his 
memory ! There is one motive. The honorable senator who sits aloi gside of him, the sena- 
tor from Iowa, [Mr. Uarl&k,] can by no possibility consent to degrade himself by working in 
a State where slaves work. I'hat may, as he says, be thought by us to be sickl sentimen- 
tality, but still it is a deep-seated feeling in his bosom. He would consider himself degraded 
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if he put iiia hand to any work in any legion of country where a slave was working i There 
is another pretext fer waging this war on the South ; whilst the honorable senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Wilson] contents himself with a general shriek for *' freedom over God's her^ 
itage," forgeiiing, overlooking the information which he ought to have given the Senate, how 
his particular desire for " freedom over God's heritage" was to be gratified, or its gratification 
impeded by the removal of a ^lave from one State to another. 

The flimsy nature of these pretexts suffices to show that there is another motive behind; 
and that motive has been avowed in the other House much more candidly ihan in this. The 
inotive is a s ruggle for power — ^^for political power — for the chance of subverting that equality 
of the States to which 1 have bdvcrted ; nor for power in the other branch, because whethera 
•lave is in Louisiana or in Kansas, he is equally entitled to be counted in the basis of federal 
representation, and the number of federal representatives would be the same. The struggle ia 
for pawer here, on this floor. It was triumphantly avowed, the other day, by the senator from 
MaBtfkchusetts. He told us, with a smile of conscious superiority which is so becoming him, 
that the North would take this matter into its own hands ; it would thin out around here, and 
Bend men who would follow his lead, and show the country what a true democratic administra- 
tion would be.' Ay, sir, it is a struggle for power in this body ; and for what purpose? My 
honorable frierid from Alabama, [Mr. Clay,] in the masterly speech which he delivered thei 
other day in the Senate, drew back the curtain behind which these conspirators are endeavor- 
ing to sap the very foundations of the constitution of their country. The object is to attain 
such power as shall put these parties in possession of suflicient representation, in both branches 
of Congress, to change the federal constitution, and to deprive the South of that re;.'resentatioa 
which is already inadequa'e to protect her rights. When that shall have beeu done — when she 
is reiluced to a tietble mino.ity, utterly incompetent to move hand or foot, and bound subser- 
viently to the will of the North — then will the last act of the drama be played : and then will the 
abolition sentiments which they hide now, but which they entertain in their heart of hearts, be 
developed to the country, and ruin and desolation spread over fifteen of the Slates of this 
Union. That is the object — disguised, concealed, but transparent through the flimsy veil by 
which thev attempt to conceal theii nefarious purposes. 

Now, Mr. President, this being the sole motive for which the North is strugeling — the ac- 
quisition of power — will the Senate permit me to be so far wanting in re-^pect for its intelligence 
as to say a few words in comparison of the interests which the South holds in this stake? 
Property, safety, honor — existence itself — depend on the decision of the questions which are 
now pending in this Congress: property, for §2,000,000,000 cannot purchase, at a low average 
pric^, the slaves which now beloi^g to the people of the South, whilst no human calculation 
can reach the estimate of the destruction of other property,which would necessarily be involved 
in any measure which should deprive ns of ouc slaves ;Lsafety, because our population, now 
kept in proper subjection, peacefiil and laborious, woulcT be converted into an idle, reckless, 
criminal population, eager for rapine and murder, led on to their foul purposes by inflamed pas- 
sions — passions inflamed by fanatical emissaries from another portion of a common country, 
who formed a common government to cherish brotherly feelings;, honor, because we should be 
degraded from our position of free, sovereign, celf-dependent States, into a servile subserviency 
to northern will ; existence — ay, existence itself— because the history of Hayti is written in 
characters so black, so dark, so prominent, that we cannot be ignorant of the fate that awaits 
ns if measures similar to those which have produced'that result there are also to be inaugurated 
in our southern States. 

Now, Mr. President, when we see these two interests contrasted — the North struggling for 
the possession of a power to which she has no legitimate claim under the constitution, for the 
sole purpose of abusing that power — the South struggling for propeity, honor, safety — all that 
is dear to man — tell me if the history of the world exhibits an example of a people occupying 
a more ennobling attitude than the people of the South? To vituperation they oppose calm 
reason. To menaces and threats 6f violence, and insulting assumptions of superiority, they 
disdain reply. To direct attacks on their rights or their honor, they appeal to the guarantees 
of the cunstitution; and when those guarantees shall fail, and not till then, will the injured, 
outraged South thraw her sword into the scale of her rights, and appeal to the God of battles 
to do her justice. I say her sword, because I am not one of those who believe in the possibility 
of a peaceful disruption of the Union. It cannot come until every possible means of concilia- 
tion nave been exhausted; it cannot come until every angry passion shall have been roused; 
it cannot come until brotherly feeling shall have been converted into deadly hate ; and then, sir, 
with feelings embittered by the consciousness of injustice, or passions high-wrought and in- 
flamed, dreadful will be the internecine war that must ensue. 

Mr. President, amongst what 1 consider to be the moat prominent dangers that now exist is the 
fact that the leaders of the republican party at the North have succeeded m persuading the masses 
of the North that there is no danger. They have finally so wrought upon the opinion of their 
own people at home by the constant iteration of the same false statements and the same false 
principles, that the people of the North cannot be made to believe that the South is in earnest, 
notwithstanding its calm and resolute determination which produces the quiet so ominous of 
evil if ever the clouds shall burst. The people of the North a^re taught to laugh at the danger 
of dissolution. One honorable senator is reported to have said, with exquisite amenity, 
that the South could not be kicked out of the Union. The honorable senator from New York 
says: 
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«' The slaveholdera, in epite of all their threats, arc bound tp it by the same bonds, and they 
are bound it also by a bond peculiarly their own — that of dependence on it/or their own safety. 
Three millions of slaves are a hostile force constantly in their presence, in their very midit. The 
Bervile war is always ihe most fearful form of war. The world without sympathizes with the ser- 
vile enemy. Against that warfthe American Union \a the only defence of the sittVPholdera— 
their only protection. If ever they shall, in a season of madness, recede from that Uoion, and 
provoke that war, they will — soon come back again." 

The honorable senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wilson] indulges in the repetition of a 
figure of rhetoric that seems peculiarly to please his ea.- and uckle his fancy. He represents 
the southern mother as clasping her infant with convulsive and closer embrace because the 
black avenger, with uplifted dagger, would be at the door, and he tells us that is a bond of union 
Vfhich we dare not violate. 

The South has no answer to make to these taunts — to these insults. But I tell honorable sen- 
ators that they are totally mistaken if they suppose for one moment that the condition of :.th0 
South, as regards its slave property, would not be vastly ameliorated by this very separation 
of which they speak so glibly. 

Sir, it was said ihe other day by my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Geter] that there existed 
more comity between any two foreign nations now on the face «>f the earth than there exists on 
the part of the northern States towards the South. Why is this ? It is becauee it does not cost 
the North one cent ; it is because the North makes no sacrifice; it is because, disregaiding the 
obligations of the constitution and ^.reading them under foot, she darea to attack the honor and 
the mtereatsof the South, which are protected by the provii^ions of that constitution, whilst the 
South, loyal to her duties and to her faith, is bound hand and foot by the eame constitution, 
and prevented fiom making reprisals or evincing resentment. - . 

But, eir, suppose these bonds were to fail for a moment — suppose this common compact once 
repudiated by all — think you that the North would be found pursuing this warfare upon the South? 
Think you that she would not be compelled immediately to ask us to accept treaties of extra- 
dition tor our fugitives slaves? Think you E-he would not come and lender such treaties to us, 
and pass laws forbidding our slaves crossing their frontiers ? Let me not be misunderstood. I 
am not hers to pretend for a moment that the South is equal in population or military strength 
with the North. I do not refer to that at all. I speak of that compulsion which would be 
exercised upon the North by a* regard to its own interests, by the necessity of avoiding the 
destruction of large commercial and manufacturing properties at the North. 

Why, sir, if the people of Mew England had to pay a tax for every word they utter with a 
view of aggression upon the South, how many words would they uuer? , But that would be 
the case if there was a disruption. We should be compelled in self-defence to wage a continual 
unremitting war in vhich no sacrifice would be too costly, because we should be bound to it by 
all the bonds of which gentlemen have spoken ; we never could abandon such a waifdre, because 
our very safe'y and existence would be at stake. What would he the interest of the North? 
Would she pay tax after tax? Would she meet the expense of a dreadful war, continued 
through a long series of years, for the pleasure of exercising her philanthropic propensities in 
receiving some fugitive slaves? Not at ail, pir. Those are ignorant of human nature who be-" 
lieve such a thing to be possible. Therefore, it is idle to talk to us about the risks we run in 
regard to our particular institution that would result from a disruption of the Union. 

I see that my friend from New York is studying the law of nations. I will give him another 
little passage from Cooper's Justinian : 

" Slavery is where one man is subjected to the dominion of another, accordiing to the law of 
nations." 

Mr. SEWARD. Have you no more ancient authority ? 
' Mr. BRNJAMIN. I give you the earliest and the latest. 

Mr. SEWARD. I beg to correct the honorable senator. He did not read the whole of 
passage. He ought to be candid, and read the whole sentence. 

Mr. BENJAiVflN. " Slavery is where one man is subjected to the dominion ot another, ac- 
cording to the law of nn'ions, though contrary to natural rights." 

Mr. SEWARD. "Though contrary to natural rights." 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The proposition of the senator fiom New York did not toucK natural 
rights. He spoke of the law of nations. 

Mr. President, one of the principal causes which operate in inducing the masses of the people 
in the North to sustain the leaders of the black fepublican cause is their ignorance of fact; 
their having been misled by so continuous, so persistent a perversion of truth on this subject, 
that they have finally been induced to hate white men and love black men in preference. If a 
traveller or a philosopher came to this coiintry, and were desirous of ascertaining in what man- 
ner a body of neir.y four millions of the people of the country were treated — whether they were 
well fed, well clothed, kindly treated; iind'fiX^S'ted frc^ofi 'stiffering — to what source would that 
trave ler, or that philosopher, if he-W6Vh ahiaJfof inteHigeme, address himself for the purpose 
of arriving at a correct result?. He wOuld lake the statistics of the country ; he would say to 
himself, " All experience has proved tha^'. thjs rule p unbending — physical comfort and kind 
treatment will promote the increase of population, whilst the absence of that physical comfort, 



wftnt, or dufTering;, will produce the contrary reault." Then, if he took up Ihe statistics which 
the oiBcers of thia government have been paid so much money for collecting— most of whom 
hjive been employed from the northern States — he would find, strange as it may appear, that 
since the year ] 810, at which period importations of slaves into ihis country had ceased, if you 
deduct from the white population its increase resulting from emigration, and if you add to the 
black population the decrease which has resulted from the emancipation of slaves, the ratio of 
the increase of slaves is greater than that of the whites. 

S'}r, the philosopher or traveller to whom I have referred would at once come to his conclu- 
sion and note it down as an esfablished fact ; but your black republican is not to be misled by 
any such chicanery as this! He has read in a novel the authentic fact that Mr. Legree whip- 
ped Uncle Tom to death, and that is a thousand times more satisfactory than any such foolish 
things 0.9 oiHcial documents. 

Sir, we are told, " if, however, your negroes are so well treated, if the same humanity ia 
displayed towards thern as you wish to lead us to believe, why is it that so many of them run 
awiay.'" I have looked to the census to find something on that point if I could, and I found 
that out of this population, one in twenty-seven hundred runs away. It struck me that it 
might perhaps be an interesting inquiry for our amiable philanthropic friends to ascertain 
whether, in their own beloved North, there might not be one restless man in twenty-seven hun- 
dred who would abandon even wife, children, and the comforts of home, whatever might be 
the comforts of his position^ and go and seek some strange fortune elsewhere. If that be so, 
and if this calculation be not exaggerated,, I do not think the fact of one in twenty-seven hun- 
dred running away amounts to a great deal towards proving that soutliern sLves are harshly 
treated. 

But, sir, there is another significant fact to be found in that same census. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts lias opened wide her arms for the reception and proper entertainmrnt, and ^.dmission 
to social and political privileges, of free colored persons. The State of Virginia thinks that 
class of population dangerous to her peace as long as slavery exists. Therefore, the State of 
Virginia, by a series of enactments of the severest character, is endeavoring to drive her free 
colored population out of the State. Here is the State of Virginia driving them out, the State 
of Massachusetts opening her arms for their reception ; and yet these free colored people will 
pertinaciously and obstinately insist on remaining in Virginia, where colored people are badly 
treated, and even go as far, the wretches, as to apply to the Virginia legislature for permiasion 
to enslave themselves over again ! 

That appears in the statistics of the country ; but all that i^ of no account whatever, be- 
cause, if I remember aright, in that self-aam:ii novel we have the very authentic fact related of 
a colored woman's jumping across the Ohio river with her child in her arms — that outweighs 
ten thousand statistical documents or statistical deductions. ^ 

Ii is in this manner, Mr. President, that upon all occasions this subject isf treated — no can- 
dor, no sincerity, no regard for facts, no hesitation at the enunciation of principles, whatever 
they may be, to suit the occasion — until the people of the North, misled — kindly in their feel- 
ings — having their sympathies aroused in behalf of these slaves, who are represented to them 
Qs vic'ima of southern cruelty, have been almost led to hate the people of the South for their 
supposed inhumanity. 

There is, however, one aspect of this subject of the treatrhent of slaves in the South which is 
not always regarded, and in relation to which it may perhaps be proper to refresh the mem- 
ory of Our northern friends. Even where those cases of whipping and ironing take place — 
which are pictured in such horrid colors, in such blark deformity, to the people of the North — 
they are the exercise of a police magistracy over the slave. They are not the indulgence of 
any cruel propensities. The southern slaveholder is the magistrate of his slaves. 

Let me illustrate what 1 mean by u single exannple. Let a southern slave on a plantation 
commit burglary ; let him bre'k open the cabin of another slave and steal his peculium — steal 
the little petty treasures that his fellow-slave may have accumulated in his cabin ; his master,- 
on discovering it, will order him to be whipped, and there the whole criminal procedure will 
have ended, if the s'jme occurrence takes place at the North, between white person:?, the 
man, if convicted, is sentenced to the penitentiary for a term of years. If it occjrs in philan- 
thropic England, the man— I believe, formerly would have been hung — but now he will sim- 
ply be torn from wife, children, country, home, and f iends. He will si t ply be manacled, 
and put in the hold of a convict ship. He will be transported at once thousands of miles across 
the water, and put in chains to cultivate a penal colony of Great Britain in the southern seas. 
Yet the American slaveholder who has hid his slave whipped for breaking into and robbing 
the neighboring slave's cabin is held up to thecgaze of the civilized world as a monster of guilt; 
while British philanthropy chuckles in self-complacency at its tender mercies towards the 
transported convict. 

Mr. President, I have dwelt on this subject longer than I intended — not quite so long as my 
notes would justify me; but I do not feel able to continue to the end of what I had to say. 
Before I take ray seat, however, I m'ti^t tresp.jss'tjn -the- attention of the Senate for a few mo- 
ments with an explanation of my political position, in; Qrdcr.to avoid all misconstruction upon 
the subject. • • • . . . ; 

When, in the month of January,, J^52j I }vas honored by an election to a seat on this floor, 
there existed in this country but two great parties, ^ividea in opinion upon political questions, 



diiTering in their viewa as to the measures best calculated to promote th'e common inleresta of 
the country, but both, united in a devotion to those consmon interests, both scorning, both 
• rejecting with horror, any propositon tending to instil into the minds of the pteple the faintest > 
suspicion that the powers of this government could be constitutionhUy vrieldedifor the exdar 
sive benefit of one seciion of the country to the exclusive detriment of another. a . / 

In the presidential contest which fullowed no man labored virith belter virill or with moi« tRi^^ 
wearied aseiduify than 1 did in opposition to the election of the present Chief Magistrate. . lal 
doing this, I was but faithful to the political antecedents of my entire life — faithful to the prin*^;: 
ciples of that glorious old whig parly, which, in my judgment, was the true conservative partjr ^ 
of the country, adhering to the traditions of the fathers, rejecting every innovation on their 
time-honored precepts, holding up the example of a Washington as the model of a wise admin- 
istration of public affairs, and, whether victorious or vanquished, ever treading the path of duty 
with unfaltering courage, led by such men as their Clay and their Webster. 

In that contest we were beaten — beaten by a majority almost unparalleled in our political 
annals. One of the principal causes of that defeat is but too well known. The masses of the 
people of this cotintry could not overcome their invincible repugnance to voting for the gullant 
Scott, aa soon as it was known that he was the favorite candidate of the honorable senator 
from New York. Kighily or wrongfully, justly or unjustly, that senator had succeeded in 
instilling into the minds of the people of fifteen States of this confederacy the deep-seated con- 
viction that he was a most dangerous enemy to the harmony of the Union and to the perpetuity 
of itsinstitutiona. The bare suggestion that the election of the whig nominee would be followed 
by a perilous influence on his part over the councils of the administration sufficed to secure, for 
the democratic nominee an almost undivided southern vote. 

Sir, I do not speak my own convictions alone; I speak the convictions of almost every 
southern leader that 1 know when I say that a violent opposition on the part of that senator to 
the election of General Scott would have secured for him many electoral votes which were cast 
for his democratic rival. 

When we met on this floor on the 4th of March, 1653, at the special session convoked by 
the new President, it became necessary to nominate committees for this body ; and in the whig 
caucus which assembled for that purpose nineteen senators were present. It was a minority, 
indeed ; but a minority whose attitude cor>manded the respect of even its political opponents. 
Gracefully yielding to the recently-expressed will of the people, yet watchful guardians of the 
principles of which they were the chosen expounders, they refrained from aught that could 
bear the semblance of factious opposition, but ever ready to sound the note of alarm whenever, 
in their judgment, the course or policy of the adtninistration might threaten danger to the 
interests of the country. 

This was the attitude of parties when the honorable sjsnator from Illinois introduced into this 
body the bill for the organization of the Kansas and Nebraska Territories. Sii-, no sooner had 
the discussion opened upon that bill than some start'ing developments took place. On an 
amendment offered to the bill by the honorable senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Somkbr,][ in 
which he propose l to strike out everything after the enacting clause, and to insert a provision 
for the repeal of the fugitive-sla7e law, six northern whig senators voted for the proposition. 
As the debates continued in both houses, and the contest grew hot, this further fact was devel- 
oped — that there was not a member of the whig party North, in either branch, who did not 
believe in the power of Congress to legislate on' the subject of slavery in the Territories, wid 
who was not disposed to exercise that power to the exclusion of the South. 

A vote like this, given with such unprecedented r.nanimity, could not be taken by the South 
for anything but the just reflex of the opinion of the constituency represented by those who 
were in Washington. The discovery of this fact, like the explosion of a mine, rent the whig 
parly into fiagments — fragments that no mortal skill can ever reunite, for the cement of a com- 
mon principle is wantirg. 

Scarcely had that bilt been passed when, amidst the turmoil and confusion created by the 
excited appeals addressed to northern passions and prejudices by those who assumed the lead- 
ership of the opposition to the bill, secret whispers began to be heard of some new organiza- 
tion that was to rise into power from the ruins of both the old parties. Mysterious movements 
attracted the curiosity of the people. An eager desire to learn what these movements meant 
operated on weak minds. The paraphernalia of grips and signs, and passwords and degrees, 
and lodges, tickled the vu'gar fancy. Above all, the necessity felt for some central point around 
which, as a nucleus, all the scattered elements of the opposition to the administration could 
, crystallize into shape or form, lent a sudden growth to the new organization. It became formi- 
dable. Rpflecting men began to inquire what were its objects and purposes. When I returned 
home to Louisiana I found four-fifths of the whigs enrolled in its ranks ; but yet my mostear- 
nest inquiry did not succeed 'n furnishing me information as to the principles of their lodges. 
Before I left Washington it had been said that Native Americanism was the leading principle of 
this party ; but othfrs assured me that this was but a mask, and I was told, from parties in 
whose judgment I had reliance, that the true parents of this new birth were New England pre- 
judices against Catholicism and against slavery. I did not like the parent ; I did not beheve 
m the brood. 

Wheti in Louisiana these facts were suggested to the people, they were treated with scornful 
incredulity ; and southern Catholics and southern slaveholders enrolled themsetves by thou- 
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sands in the ranks of the new party. Fortunately for the good of the country, the sudden and 
overwhelming euccesEes of the new party in some of the northern States emboldened it to throw 
off the mask; and in the celebrated Philadelphia convention the hideous featuresof this veiled 
prophet were dif^played in all their naked deformity. There the entire Louisiana delegation 
were ignominiously expelled from the portals of the convention because they profeeacd the 
Catholic religion. There, sir, it was openly avowed that the object of the organization was 
not simply to repeal or aniend the naturalization laws for the future, but it was avowed that 
;they intended to strike at rights already acquired ; that their object was to divide the citizens 
of this country into two classes, unequal in their rights— a project as hostile to the true theory 
and principle of the con.stitution as is the present project of dividing the States into unequal 
classes. 

There, sir, this party, miscalled " national," after long, and angry, and violent debate, fihally 
succeeded in adopting into the platform its celebrated twelfth section — a meagre recognition of 
southern rights, adopted almost exclusively by southern votes — scarcely adopted before it was 
repudiated by the protest of the northern delegates, followed by a repudiation of a majority of 
the northern lodges, who, in the stupid insolence of their temporary success, boasted ttiat they 
did not want the South. They want it now, sir. 

No sooner had the views and purposes of this party become displayed by the action of the 
Philadelphia convention, than my path of duty was clear. In an address to my constituents, 
I informed them of what I had heard before leaving Washington. I stated my belief that the 
machinery of the party would be used for the purpose of elevating to power the worst enemies 
of the South. I pointed out the hostility of the organization to southern rights its hostility to 
freedom of conscience and religious belief. I went further, and expressed the conviction that 
the northern know-nothings would coalesce with the northern abolitionists, and that by their 
united action they would force on a crisis, on the result of which would depend the destiny of 
this country. I predicted that they, would tack to the appropriation bills some abolitionist pro- 
viso which could not become a law without the instant disruption of the Union. 

Several thousand whigs in my State took the same view of the condition of public affairs as 
1 did. Some refrained from voting; otherB attended democratic meetings, advocated openly 
the success of the democratic ticket, and the result was a decisive democratic victory in the 
State of Louisiana. Time has yet to test the accuracy of my predictions about the appropria- 
tion bills. I may, however, be permitted to say that a speech Wks been publicly circulated, at- 
tributed to the honorable senator from New York, said to have been delivered by him in a 
meeting of his party, in which he threatens withholding supplies. I have upon my table a 
speech delivered in the other branch of Congress by another leader of the same party, in which 
I find this passage: 

" I hope, for the ends of justice, and for the promotion of that peace which is the great desire 
of every patriot in the land, if the object cannot be otherwise secured, that we shall have a 
proviso appropriately placed on some of our appropriation bills, at the right time, restoiing 
freedom to Kansas and Nebraska ; and that there will be found nerve enough on the part of 
those gentlemen who talk loudly about freedom to stand by their colors. I fear, when the dol- 
lars and cents come in conflict with this lip-love o( liberty^, of which we have heard and read so 
much, there will be some yielding, because appropriations for some cherished object — some 
light-house or breakwater o(salt waves, or something else — may be likely to inis? any. But, if 
there be that nerve which there ought to be, we shall move the Executive and the Senate to a 
concurrence with the popular will on this subject ; or, if they will not concur, stop the supplies. 
There is a constitutional remedy; no man can justly say tnut is revolutionary." 

Mr. BUTLER. Whose speech was that? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Dunk's, of Indiana. Mr. President, if further proof were wanting 
that 1 had not misconceived nor misstated the objects and purposes of the northern know- 
nothings, recent events again at Philadelphia afford the amplest justification for what I said to 
my people at home. Why^ sir, tjpey held a national council, and then they abolished the 
twelfth section, and the southern delegates retired ; then they held a national convention, and 
nominated a candidate suited to the South, and the northern delegates retired. 
_ In the earlier history of this Congress, during the unprecedented struggle for the organiza- 
tion of the other house, when every democratic vote. North and South, was given in solid 
column in support of the democratic nominee, not one northern know-nothing could be found 
ready to support a distinguished gentleman of their own party from the State of Kentucky of 
unquestioned ability to fulfil the duties of the ofiice. Finally, on the last vote, which carried 
lo tne Speaker's chair a gentleman whose political principles are particularly obnoxious to the 
southern States, the northern and southern wings of this new party were as sharply divided 
and as hostile to each other as were ever two antagonistic parties in the history of the republic. 

Mr. President, with what justice, with what nropriety, can aparty thus divided on sectional 
principles claim for itself the title of " national?'' The continuance of its organization can do 
no good. It is powerless for aught but mischief. It may succeed now in subserving the pur- 
poses or promoting the interests of that party whose acknowledged leaders on this floor are the 
honorable senator from New York and the two honorable senators from Massachusetts — it can 
subserve no other purpose. 
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And now, sir, when the struggle is narrowej down to a contest between the democratic and 
republican parties, I should be recreant to my trust — rer^eant to every principle of duty, and 
feeling of patriotism — if I allowed my contiuct to be influenced by the memory of passt party 
ties, or past party prfjudices. On that quesiion, whose paramount importance "vershadows 
all others, the dem- ciatic platform is identical with that of the oldpj»ifte party ; end, in declar- 
ing my adhpRion to the former, I but change name, not principle, y* !, eir, (herefoie, declare my 
purpose to join the democratic party. I declare my intention to tlBe the utmost efforts of my 
feeble abilities to insure its success. , In its triumph — as tiiumph it assuredly will— the connU- 
tution of my country will be secured from the dangert> with which it iemenacid; kind and 
brotherly feelings amongst the people of all sections of the confederacy will be restored; reli- 
gious intolf ranee will be rebuked ; the equality of the States, the keystone of the arch of the 
governmental fubric. will be preserved intact; and peace, proeperiiy, and hsppiiiess will smile 
upon the land. • ' 

Although, in coming to this determination, after long and anxious deliberation, my own con- 
victions alone would have sufKced to dictate my course, it would be uncandid fir me not to say 
that I feel (ncouragement fi'om the fart that other end abler and better men than I have taken 
the same view of their duty in this crisis which my own conviciioris have pointed out to me. 
From all parts of 'he country comes the cheering intell gence that gallant, and patriotic, and 
high-minded leaders of the eld whig party, ever faithful to the conservative principles which 
they have professed, are rallying to the defence of the constituiion from the attack of its fanat- 
ical assailants. On which side soever of this chamber I cast my eyes, ^1 behold m^n whom the 
whig party ever delighted to honor, lending their courage and btrenglh to the succeps of that 
common cause which we together have eppoused. Sir, the end is riot yet; others will follow. 
The time will come, end come very soon— sooner than they think. As the designs of the 
enemy become more and more developed, the patriot band will be augmented with fresh re- 
cruits. Yes, sir; let the note of alarm be sounded throui;h the land; let the people only be 
informed; let them be told of the momentous crisis which is at hand; and iney will ri'-e in 
their might, and, placing their heel on the head of the serpent that has glided into their Eden, 
they will crush it to the earth, once and forever. 

Mr. CASS. 1 rise for the purpose of asking the Senate to name a day next week on which 
I can express my views upon this question. 1 feel unwilling to obtrude myself on the Senate 
after the magn'ficent and patriotic speech which we have just heard from the senator from Lou- 
isiana, which does equal credit to his head and to his htart, and which, in my opinion, ought 
to find a response in the bosom of every true American. 

Mr. SEWARD, after commenting on other portions of Mr. Bekjamin's speech, continued 
as follows : 

The next position which the honorable senator took was one in which he attempted to prove, 
with a vast flourifih of triumph, that slavery was not an outlaw by the law of nations. Sit- 
ting, as I was, behind him, and shrinking from the arrows of his eloqueoce, he was not con- 
tented to allow me the repose which I coveted, and the security of being screened by his shadow 
from the view of the audience, but he flourished over me in tiiumph his demonstration that 
slavery was not an outlaw by the law of na'ions. 

Well, sir, the honorable senator is a lawyer; I do not claim to be. I claim, however, to be 
a legislator and a senator, and to be so far informed concerning the law of nations as it is in- 
volved in the duties which I have to exercise here. Now for the honoratjle senator's authority. 
It is, first — and for this he is indebted to the honorable and esteemed senator trom Georgia, [Mr. 
Toombs,] who fumiehed him with it on the spur of the moment — that of Justinian. The 
authority of the Emptror Justinian is brought into this court, in the year of our Lord 1856, to 
establish what is the law of nations; and yet Justinian wrote in the seventh century, and the 
laws which he promulgated were the laws of the Roman empire in its decline a thousand years 
ago, and the law of nations which he recognised, if he recognised any in his treatise, was the 
law of nations as it existed a thousand years ago. j 

Then the honorable senator has misunderstood even Justinian, for he qiiotes Justinian as 
saying that "slavery is when one man is subjected to the dominion of another, according to 
the law of nr.tions, though contrary to natural right." Sir, the law of nations was the gen- 
eral effect and concert of the separate laws of separate nations as they separately existed » with- 
out any international understanding at the time when Justinian wrote. The law of nations of 
this age is an intemationKl law — a general law involving that ssme natural right to which Jus- 
tinian, a thousand years ago, said that slavery was opposed, and making that a common univer- 
sal code to be observed in the regulation of the intercourse between States. 

The law of nations, then, which Justinian gives, consists of the laws of nations as they then 
existed. The law of nations of modern times is, as every jurist knows, an international law 
which has grown up by the agreement and concert of civilized nations, and has been adopted 
by them in their mutual intercourse; so that I think I may lay aside that book. 

In the next place, the honorable senator has given me, not a treatise on the law of nations, 
not a code of mtemational law of States as it now exists, but a history of the law of nations 
from the earliest times by Mr. Wheaton, and he has given me extracts from a jiJdicial opinion 
quoted in the course of an argument, explaning the progress and history of the law of nations. 
Though I had not the time to examine that volume, the honorable senator was impatient ; he 
declined to allow me the time; he pressed me when he saw that I was studying his history and 



endeavoring to arrive at the result. Still, I have had time to refer to the law of nations, or the 
international law of nations, to epeak more accurately, as it is recognised and e?:tablisl)ed hy 
the Supreme Court of the United States of America ; and if the Supreme Court of the Unitea 
States of America, constituted, as it is, with judges consisting as they do, so large a mnjority 
of whom are appointed at least with the complacency of the slave interest in this country, shall 
feffirm slavery to be an outlaw, then I think I shall not need to go to the tribunals ef England, 
France, and Germany for further authority jon the present occasion. 

Before I show what the Supreme Court of the United States have decided on thia subject, I 
beg to show tha; what the honorable senator quoted was but a criticism, not on the question 
whether s'averj' was an outlaw, but whether thft term "piratical outlaws" w^s accurately ap- 
plied to slave-traders pursuing the slave trade in violation of the laws of the United States and of 
Great Britain, i find in one passage of this book — 

"It is, therefore, a looseness of language, fatal to all accurate reasoning, to call Rlave-traders 
'piraticai outlaws,' and to assert that, for the sake of discovering and punibhing these persons 
Bs offenders against the law of nations, a general right of search is to be assumed in time of 
peace." 

The question discussed there was, whether a right of search existed by the law of nations to 
justify the sfarch of vessels suspected of being slavers on the ground that slaves wrre piratical 
outlaws This was held to be a loqse expression. Sir, if I had used the expres.^ion that slavery 
was a piratical outlaw, fnehould have come within the scope of the authority which the honora- 
ble senator has given me ; and still I should have been condemned by that authority only for a 
looseness of expression. Happily for myself on that occasion, I was not loose in my lan- 
guage. 

Now, I beg to refer the honorable senator to the case of La Jeune Eugenie, (2d Mason's Re- 
port, p. 90,) which occurred in ihe year 1822 ; and I assume, until the contrary shall bs provedi 
that the principle which was then established is the law of nations. 

La Jeune Eugenie was a vessel sailing urder a French fliig and papers, which was captured 
by the Ameri an armed schooner Alligator, on the western coast of Africa, on snf^picion of being 
engaged in the slave trade, and brought into the port of Boston, where she was libelled as an 
American vessel. The questions which arose in the case were — first, whether she was an 
American vessel ; second, whether she was engaged in the slave trade ; third, whether, if she 
were French, and engaged in the slave trade, the court was bound to restore the profierly to 
Prance without furiher inquiry. In the course of the judg nent, the right of visiintion, search, 
and seizure is discusfe • and asserted ; but the great point ot the case was that which arose under 
the third qu( stion, v\ hether the African slave trade was contrary to the law of nations ? It was 
held to be s i. on the ground that it carried with it "a breach o: all the moral duties, of all the 
maxims of jusiire, mercy, and humanity, and of the admitted rights which tJhristi.in nations 
now hold sacrtd in their intercourse with each other," On this point the judgment proceeds as 
follows : 

Mr. SEWARD here read and commented on the judgtient, and proceedtd to say : 
Sir, I have ahuwn that Judge Story, alike an ornament and an expounder of the laws of 
nations, as well as of the public law of the United States, in this citac. pronounced this de- 
cision. No case to the cmtra-y has been found, or will be found, wherein this opinion is de- 
clared to be otherwise than in h irmony with the law of nations. I need not pay that, even if our 
own courts had failed to recognise this principle, it would stand on thegenerjil consent now 
established l.y trfdty among all nations in Christendom. There may be individual exceptions ; 
but the general fact is. that the nations of Chris'end im have, long f ince the time of Justinian, 
and chiefly within ihelast one hundred years, come into conventions by which they pronounced 
slavery unlawful by their municipal laws, and agreed to condemn it ; and many of the States 
of Europe agree to pror ounce it piracy, punishable as an offence under the law of nations, 
while we ourselves have concurred in pronouncing it piracy, but have reset ved to ourselves 
the right of juristiiction in punishing the offenders among our own people. This is all that it 
seems to be n^-fessary for me to say on the present occasion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, it is not my intention to continue th's debate. I have 
s#en in my day, in a court of j-astire, a defta-ed advocate resort to many a ruse; but 1 never 
(Saw a display, even by an advocate before a jury, equal to that which has just been given to 
us by the honorable senator from New York. What did that honorable senator start out to 
prove? He first commenced by ridiculing my quotation of an authority of the time of Jus- 
tinian, although I passed it to him with the remark (when he suggested the fact that here 
was the doctrine of the law of nations in ancient times) that here, also, was the latest law on 
the subject, and that both established that his proposition, that slavery was an outlaw under 
the law of nations, was wrong. He gets up, sir, and, instead of operily avowing before the 
Senate that he was wrong — as he now knows — declares that he is going to prove, by refer- 
ence to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, that he is right. How does 
he prove that ? 1 referred him to a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, given 
in 1825 by a united court. Chief Justice Marshall the org:m. He replies by giving me the 
decision of a circuit judge in 1822, three years earlier, and he reads from a book compiled 
by the Fon of that judge ; and if he read a few lines further he would see that the author 
admits that his father's opinion was not sustained by the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
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the United States, and that it was not good law, but he hopes it will be so some day. Here 
it is. I hia book is not a law-book. It is *' The Life and Letters of Joseph Story, by ^his 
eon." In it the author says : 

*' This opinion was altogether in advance of the morals of the time. Broad and just as are the 
foundations on which it is built, it was nevertheless in contravention of the doctrine held by 
Sir William Scntt in the case of the Louis, [2 Dodson's R., 210,] decided in the year 1817, and 
by Justices Bailey and Best, in the case of Madrazo vs. Willis, [3 Barn, and Aid. R., 353,] in 
the year 1820." ■ 

* « * « « • « « 

The doclifine asserted in La Jeune Eug&nie — 
which the Benator has read — 

was not fu!H' recofrnised by the Supreme Court of the United States in the subsequent case of 
the Antelope^ flO Wheat. R., 211]— 

that is the case from which I read — 

but its declaration by my father was an advancing step in international jurisprudence, and it is to 
be hoped that the iime is at hand wen it will be the acknowledged law of nations " . 

Now, what is to be said to that? While I am upon this subject, f»may as well refer to the" 
volume of Justinian, As the senator from New York remarks^ the volume was passed to" me 
by the senator from Georgia, [Mr. Toombs,] who called my attention to the subject, and I find 
that it is badly translated. Here is the original : 

" Serviius est constitutio juris gentium, qua quis dominio alieno contra naturam suhjicitur — Ser- 
vitude is a constitution of the law of nations by which a person is subjected to the dominion of 
another against nature." 

Is it necessary for me to pursue this subject further, and to answer the entire tirade which 
the gentleman has given and read in relation to the horrors of slavery ? for that seems to be his 
true object in getting up. He surely did not expect to deceive himself, or the Senate, by the 
declaration made in his opening, that he was going to refute me by quoting decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and then citing the decisions of one judge given prior to the 
decision which I had cited, and confessed by the author who narrates it to have been over- 
ruled by the subsequent decision. It is idle to pursue this subject farther. The principles are 
too plam to be controverted. 

Mr. HALE commented upon the admission of Mr. Benjamin, that the national whigs and 
democrats agreed on the slavery question, and proceeded to say: 

1 desire to say another word while I am occupying the floor, as I do not wish to speak 
on this Kansas question. I hope that I shall not do so, and I have no doubt, Mr. President, 
that you hope so too. I certainly shall not speak on it egam unless I am provoked to it. While 
I am up, however, I desire to say a single word in regard to ano'her speech that was made on 
the other side of the chamber, a very considerable portion of which was devoted to me and 
to some friends who sit near me, personal in its character altogether. I cannot be provoketl 
into such a contest as that. When a man comes at me with a speech utterly, totally, exclu- 
sively personal in its character — grossly so — I tell him that I cannot answer him ; and he will 
find, I think, in his progress through lite, that it will require something else besides malignity 
to redeem imbecility from contempt. That is all my answer to that. 

But, sir, fur the confession thus openly, thus publicly made, on which I have commented, I 
thank the senator from Louisiana, and congratulate my friends. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, 1 presume that the senator from New Hampshire inteiided, in 
his concluding remark, to allude to me. 1 wish him to answer now whether he did intend his 
remark for me. 

Mr. HALE. I did, sir. ' iiiSi3, 

Mr. CLAY. You did. sir? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. - i 

Mr. CLAY. Let mesay to that senator, then, that I defy his malice as much as I contemil 
his baseness. Let me say to that senator that no man shall assail my rights or those of my 
constituenc . their character or mine, and shirk responRibiiity by interposing the plea of non- 
combaiancy. Sir, if he had been animated by those heroic feelings which he affects too poorly 
to deceive, he would not come upon this floor, and, under the protection of the rules of this 
body, BC(k immunity in his insolence. If he was that man of war which he modestly denies, 
while vainly trying to play that character ; if he was as prompt to defend his honor and relieve 
his wrongs as he is keen to stimulate others by his incendiary appeals to violence and blood- 
shed, he would not have sought redress by words on this floor, where he is safe from personal 
injury. I will never permit his assaults without repelling them in the manner which he de^ 
serves, notwithstanding he does not admit his responsibility, and skulks behind petticoats, on 
the plea of non-combatancy, for protection. 

Sir, 1 see that he is pleased by this attention. 1 know that there are those of his class who, 
like the pttiifogger, Mark Me-ldle, in the play of London .Assurance, are ambitious of a kick- 
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ing. He songht if, while his imagination sporled over suits, costs, and dani3ges. Before the 
senator's mental vision, public trusts, honors, and ofRcea arise as rewards fur his self-abas,*)- 
ment arid humiliation. Sir, there are some who are willing to riot in infatny, who are willing 
to invoke contempt and ob'oquy, who are willing to submit to any debasement or degradation 
here for the poor triumph of promotion at home. He is one of that cldss ; but 1 will teach him 
before we have been leng associated on this floor, although I have twice dechned his acquaint- 
ance, when sought by him, that he cannot assail me with impunity. 

I have nothing more to say to that senator; and I beg pardon of the Senate for having con- 
sumed 80 much time on one who soils the carpet upon which he treads. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, my answer was made before the speech was made, except in 
regard to one fact of which the senator has spol»en. He says that 1 have sought his acquaint- 
ance, which he has repelled. 1 desire to state the whole facts in regard lo that mattei-, and thei), 
I think, we shall stand in a posiiion satiisfactary to both of us — certainly it will be satisfactory 
to me. 

On one occasion, some years ago, there was a citizen of* Alabama in this city prosecuting a 
claim before Congress to some considerable amount. He had retained to proscute that claim 
an attorney residing in this Districf, and that attorney asked me, as ( wis a friend of his, to 
assist him-i^omewhat, as I had the entree on the floor, and i told him that 1 would do so. The 
senator fropi Alabama who has just taken bis seat was then a member of the Committee of 
Claims, and <his bil^ was referfei^ to that committee. A citizen of Alabama was the claicn<:int. 
*| applied to the other seiiftor from Alabama, [Mr. PjtzpatrickJ] whom I had k"own, he hav- 
ing been upon the floor of the Senate with me, and I told him that I desired to see his coIlea2;ue 
upon a mailer of business, and I asked him if he would do me the honor to introduce me to 
him. He said that he would go and see him. He came back, and told me that he declined. 
That is the only occasion when f ever sought any acquaintance with him, or any introduction 
to him, of any i-ort or kind, and then it was of a professional character, for a citizen of Alaba- 
ma, on business before him as a member of the Senate, on which he declined to see me. Other 
than that I have never sought his acquaintance. I do not think I ever shall seek it, unless it 
should be in my power to do him some favor, which it is not very hkely ever will be the case; 
but that if the only occasion on which 1 ever sought any introduction. The senator from Ala- 
bama who sits near me [Mr. Fitzpatrice] can bear witness to the truth of what 1 say in this 
respect. 

Sir, it is not for me to boast and say that f do not seek the society of anybody. I seek the 
aociety of every gentleman who is willing to associate with me, and I so demean myself that 
nobody who is a gentleman declines it, unless under some misapprehension. But, sir, I do not 
think that the creative energy of Almi-^hty power hai ever been developed yet in making any 
man that I will look up to, or seek any elev.ition by associating with him ; but I do not know 
what may be done m the future progreccs of creative power. I have no more to say in regard 
to anything that the eenxtor has remaiked. 

Mr. CLAY. I am not going to bring private iilTairs before the Senate for decision; neither 
would 1 weigh my character for truth in the scales with that of the senator from New Hamp- 
shire. The man who will eat his own words in order to gratify his personal and political en- 
mity, who will assume one proposition to-day and deny it to-morrow, with a view of traducing 
a political opponent; and who has done that publicly, as I have exposed in that senator's as- 
saults here on the President cf the United States — at one time assailing him for injerposing in 
the affairs of Kansa*!, and again denying that he did interpose, and assailing him for not doing 
80 — with Purh a man's word I know that mine will not suffer by comparison. 

Mr. HALE. A single word will end this very promptly. The senator says that I eat my 
own words. 1 have only to reply that I think I shall have a much more palatable meal than he 
will have in pafing his. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to say to the Senate that I shall feel it to be my duty on next 
Thursday, after the senator from Michigan shall have concluded, to ask for a vote on this bill. 
I give this notice in order that those who wish to speak will be prepared to take the floor prior 
to that time. ' - ■ 

Now, before I take my seat I have a word to say in good nature to the senator from New 
^ampshire. He has thanked the senator from Louisiana over and over again for the declara- 
tion that ;the whigs and democrats -stand on the same platform in regard to the Nebraska bill 
and'^he qaestioOipf slavery. He seems to be highly gratified that he has procured an admis- 
sion from one sH^tor that such is the ca^e. Sir, if he chose he could call me as a witness to 
the same fact, fori have proven it before. I have already on former occasions adverted to the 
fact that both the whig and democratic parties in 1852 had the same platform on this question. 
, The senator from New Hampshire comes forward now and congratulates the country on the 
fact that he has an admission that any whig must go for the Nebraska bill in order to carry out 
Uio principles which he held as a whig ; and therefore he tells the senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Waoe] that he betrayed the whig party, deserted its principles and its creed, when he opposed 
the Nebraska bill and joined in the republican movement. He tells the senator from Vermont 
[Mr. CoLLAtifiU} that ho, too, ceased to be a whig, and betrayed his party, and abandoned its 
principles, whi;n ho went into the republican movement, and that if ho had remained a true 
whig, he must hnve gone with the eenatar fronr. Louisiana, and joined the democratic party. 
He tells evory olil-Iiae Henry Clay whig that if he wishes to be consistent, he must support 
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the democratic ticket. He tells every Webster whig that if He' wishes to be consistent, he 
must support the democratic party on the Nebraska platform. If the senator from New 
Hampshire is prepared to thank the senator from Louisiana for that admission, I am prepared 
to thank the senator from New Hampshire for recognising its truih. 

Sir, in 1852, whigs and democrats stood on the same great principle of State equality and 
self-government in the Territories, subject to the constitutioi[)i[^\ The Nebraska bi'l resulted from 
the principles affirmed in the compromise measures of 1850, and reaffirmed in the platform of 
the whigs and democrats. Hence, a >yhig, in order to be consistent with the platform of 1852, 
must act with the democratic party now m support of the same principle ; and all men who go 
over to the blabk republican movement are deserters from their principles in 1852, whether they 
were then democrats or whigs. 

I am glad that we have come to an agreement oh both sides of the chamber on this point. 
There are some men claiming to be democrats, acting with the senator from New Hampshire, 
who will not deem it to be so palatable. There are some men, claiming to be true whigs, acting 
with him, who will not deem it so palatable; nevertheless, it is true, an'd therefore whigs ana 
democrats should unite in the assertion of that great truth. • 

Sir, I did congratulate the senator from Louisiana on his Speech to-day, because I saw that i 
he had proved true to his principles, without reference to the name of the party with which he | 
acted. His principles as an old-line whig compelled him to go with the democracy, for the rea- | 
son that the democracy is now the only party m America which recognises the constitution ajei^l 

thb oupramo-itao.-yf-fik^^ioaidi;^ — . ; J|r~' ' ' ■ Jjt>. , - ^ , '4 

^ Mr. Presiderff,'! shall not go further into the discussion at this time. I have deemed it ne< 
cessary to notice this point in order that we may join our testimony to that truth which affords 
the senatorfrrm New Hampshire so much gratiScation. I now vvish to repeat thai I shall esk 
the Senate on Thursday next to proceed to vote on this bill. 



